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Editorial Comment ; 


Kentucky Constitution 


The Constitution is the charter which 
sets the bounds for the functions of gov- 
ernment. Within its framework the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches 
of our government must operate. All 
legislation must come within its scope. 
All executive authority is limited to its 
boundaries. All judicial action and in- 
terpretation must fall within its pattern. 

The present constitution of our state 
was written in a great period of our his- 
tory. The nineteenth century was draw- 
ing to a close. The South was just be- 
ginning to emerge from a period of dark- 
ness and despair brought on by the Civil 
War. A century of statehood had given 
Kentucky a place in the sun. Its future 
was bright with promise. The framers of 
this instrument were guided by the light 
of their past, the conditions of their pres- 
ent, and their visions of their future. 
Three similar documents had been the 
milestones of the progress of the past. 
The first of these had come out of the 
crucible of the war for independence. 
The revolution had passed only a little 
more than a decade before. Its struggles 
and tensions were still fresh in the mem- 
ories of the little group of men who cre- 
ated the framework. in which statehood 
came into being. This first constitution, 
as we look at it today, was a crude and 
inadequate instrument for the govern- 
ment of a sovereign state. It made no 
provision for education, and prevented 
the legislature from passing any law to 
abolish slavery. The people soon be- 
came dissatisfied with it and within a de- 
cade demanded that it be replaced by a 
new one. One great issue was that of 


slavery. The new constitution strength- 
ened the. position of slave holders and 
ignored the question of education. This 
was in 1800. 

For the next fifty years the state oper- 
ated under this document. Then, in 
1849, a demand for another constitution 
was met. The old question of slavery 
was still paramount and the slave-hold- 
ing element prevailed, but for the first 
time a provision for public education was 
adopted. 

The third constitution became the fun- 
damental law of the state and remained 
so until 1891. In the meantime Ken- 
tucky had taken inventory of her place 
in the nation. The federal law abolish- 
ing slavery in all the states had left the 
constitution of Kentucky in a state of 
emaciation because it had been built 
largely around the idea of slavery. A 
new constitution was necessary to meet 
the expanding interests of the state and 
to provide for their further development. 
Therefore, in 1890 a fourth constitution- 
al convention was called, but only after 
much difficulty, for the third constitu- 
tion made the calling of a constitutional 
convention a very complicated process. 
Every other year for fourteen years an 
effort was made to get a majority vote 
in favor of calling a convention. A ma- 
jority in two successive biennial elections 
was necessary. Finally in 1887 and 
again in 1889, such a majority was ob- 
tained ‘and the call was made for 1890. 

The civil war had been over only 25 
years and many of its prejudices were 
still rampant and many of the wounds of 
intér-sectional strife still unhealed. Add- 
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ed to these were the problems of the cor- 
porations, the farmers’ alliance, the la- 
bor organizations, the tax theorists, a 
multiplicity of minor political organiza- 
tions and the traditional theory of the 
sacredness of the constitution. The con- 
vention was made up of men of much 
ability, little ability and no ability, near- 
ly all of them topped off with a super- 
abundance of selfish motives. For 
twelve months and twenty days they 
wrangled and argued and finally brought 
forth an instrument which is much longer 
than the constitution of the United States 
and about as appropriate to the needs of 
1945 as would be the.document struck 
off in thirty days by the convention of 
1791. 

Rather than a broad outline under 
which changing civic, social and eco- 
nomic conditions could be met, the docu- 
ment deals with innumerable petty de- 
tails of government which clearly come 
under the category of statutes which 
should be sufficiently mobile to be sus- 
ceptible of easy alteration to meet the in- 
evitable social and economic changes in- 
herent in a progressive society and in a 
dynamic age. 

The incredible limitations and unrea- 
sonable prohibitions of this document, 
however appropriate at the time of its 
creation, are now standing in the way of 
progress in our state on many fronts. 
Education is stymied. Business is frus- 
trated. Industry is denied its opportu- 
nity for expansion. Labor is thwarted. 
Legislation is handicapped. Justice is in 
chains, and the social structure of Ken- 
tucky stands shackled on the threshold 
of the greatest social, economic and in- 
dustrial renaissance in the world’s his- 
tory. Liberation awaits the intelligent 
action of an informed and progressive 
people. 

More specifically, the difficulties in- 
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volved in creating and adopting a new 
constitution are found in the -fact that 
the Constitution itself sets out the manner 
in which it may be amended. This is a 
slow, laborious process since not more 
than two amendments shall be voted upon 
at any one time, (at the November election 
in odd numbered years), and the same 
amendment may not be again submitted 
within five years after submission. Fur- 
thermore, an amendment must be agreed 
to by 3/5 of all the members elected in 
each House, and must be ratified by a 
majority vote at the next general election 
for members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Due to the many changes which 
should be made in the State Constitution, 
the time involved to make these changes 
and the difficulty in getting the people 
to vote on constitutional amendments at 
general elections when major interest is 
centered on other issues including the 
election of state legislators and other of- 
ficers, the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion has deemed it advisable to attempt 
to secure a new State Constitution. 
Among the provisions of our State 
Constitution which directly affect public 


‘education in an adverse manner are the 


following: 

1. Section 186 which requires that at 
least 90% of the state school fund be 
distributed on a per capita basis, and 
that only 10% may be distributed on 
some other basis. 

2. Section 91 which provides for the 
election of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the voters of the State at 
the same time the Governor and other 
state officers are elected and which fixes 
his term of office. at four years and 
makes him ineligible to succeed himself. 

3. Section 246 which limits the salary 
of all public officials except the Gover- 
nor to $5,000 per annum. 

Some of the other provisions of the 
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State Constitution which prevent im- 
provements and retard progress, in gen- 
eral, in Kentucky are the following: 

1. Under the terms of the Constitution 
it is necessary to have an election every 
year. It is impossible because of the Con- 
stitution to consolidate and reduce the 
number of elections. 

2. Sections 70, 82, 91 and 120 of the 
Constitution provide for the election of 
nine state officers, who serve for terms 
of four years and may not succeed them- 
selves. Because of the Constitution it is 
impossible to eliminate obsolete state of- 
fices or to provide for a reduction in the 
number of elective state officers and the 
appointment by the chief executive of 
certain state officers who perform large- 
ly clerical duties. 

3. The Constitution provides for two 
branches of our legislative body and sets 
out that there must be 100 members in 
the House of Representatives and 38 
members in the Senate. It also places 
a limit of 60 days on any regular session 
of the General Assembly. Because of 
these restrictions consideration of a uni- 
cameral legislature or possible improve- 
ments in the constituency of our law- 
making body is denied. 

4. The Constitution provides in detail 
how laws may be enacted and enumerates 
the number of employees of the General 
Assembly. 

5. The Constitution designates the 
number of county officers to be elected 
and fixes their terms of office. Desir- 
able consolidation of offices is thwarted 
thereby. 

6. The Constitution provides the de- 
tails of operation of our entire judiciary 
department, including fiscal courts, po- 
lice courts, justices courts, county courts, 
quarterly courts, circuit courts and the 
Court of Appeals. 

7. Section 157 limits the maximum 


tax rates for cities, counties and taxing 


districts. It also fixes the maximum in- 
debtedness of all taxing districts. 

8- The Constitution states how officers 
of cities may be elected or appointed and 
prohibits a mayor of a city of the First 
or Second Class from succeeding him- 
self. 

9. Among minor items in the Consti- 
tution are the following:—Section 252 
designates the state institutions of cor- 
rection for children as “Houses of Re- 
form,”—the antiquated “Constitutional 
Oath of Office” is required,—Section 
171 requires a state property tax and 
Section 26 prohibits lotteries. 

The 1944 General Assembly passed 
an Act in accordance with Section 258 
Kentucky Constitution to take the sense 
of the people of the State as to the neces- 
sity and expediency of calling a conven- 
tion for the purpose of revising 
or amending the State Constitution. If 
the General Assembly in 1946 concurs 
in this law then an election shall be held 
at the next ensuing regular election 
which will be in November 1947, and if 
a majority voting on the proposition is 
in favor of calling a convention, and if 
the total number of votes cast for the 
calling of the convention is equal to 14 
of the number of qualified voters who 
voted at the last preceding general elec- 
tion’ in Kentucky then the Secretary of 
State shall certify the same to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1948 at which session 
a law shall be enacted calling a conven- 
tion to adopt a new constitution. Section 
259 provides that the convention shall 
consist of as many delegates as there are 
members in the House of Representa- 
tives (100) and that the delegates shall 
have the same qualifications and shall be 
elected from the same districts as said 
Representatives. Section 260 provides 
that the delegates to such convention 
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3. “Education—A Mighty 
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shall be elected at the next general state 
election after the passage of the Act call- 
ing the convention. (This would be in 
November, 1951). Section 260 further 
provides that the delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention shall meet within 90 
days after their election at the Capital of 


the State and shall continue in session un- 
til their work is completed. Thus, under 
the most favorable conditions, it would 
be late in 1951 or early in 1952 before 
it would be possible to have a constitu- 
tional convention to draft a new State 
Constitution. 





Postwar Planning Aids 


The following publications should 
prove invaluable to local committees 
planning for postwar education. 


1. “Planning for Education in Ken- 
tucky.”—This bulletin sets forth the 
need for educational planning in Ken- 
tucky, describes the work for plan- 
ning sponsored by the K. E. A. and 
suggests procedures which may be 
helpful to local planning groups in 
Kentucky. Published as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
132 p., price 50c. 


2. “Education for All American Youth.” 
-—This publication suggests possible 
solutions to the problem of meeting 
the educational needs of American 
Youth. This is done through the 
description of two hypothetical com- 
munities in postwar America, namely 
urban American City and rural Farm- 
ville. Published by the N. E. A., 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 421 p., price $1.00. 


Force.” — 
This attractive 16 page illustrated 
bulletin should prove very effective in 
presenting the cause of public edu- 
cation to the lay public. Copies in 


limited numbers may be secured free 
by writing to the N. E. A., 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


4. ‘The Influence of the War on Science 


Teaching.”—This is the 1944 Year 
Book of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, and is now available 
at 50c per copy. Orders should be 


placed with the N. E. A. 


5. “‘Let’s Look to Education and the Peo- 


ples Peace.”—This 26 page bulletin, 
illustrated and presented in simple 
and clever tabloid form may be se- 
cured from the N. E. A. at 10c per 


copy. 


6. “Planning for American Youth.”— 


This colorfully illustrated pamphlet 
contains a suggested educational pro- 
gram for youth of secondary school 
age. It contains 64 pages and may 


be secured from the N. E. A. at 25c 
per copy. 


7. “The Social Studies Look Beyond the 


War.”—School officials, curriculum 
planners and teachers will find this 
pamphlet on postwar policy for the 
Social Studies extremely interesting 
and helpful. It may be secured from 
the N. E. A. for 10c per copy. 
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The School and its Contacts 
With the Community 


gue living, learning and working to- 
gether of adults, youth and children, 
or the community approach in education, 
is gaining momentum every day. What 
part should the school play in such co- 
ordination and what part is the communi- 
ty’s share? The school does it through 
its curriculum which covers every ac> 
tivity of the school wherever and when- 
ever it occurs. Our best ambassadors 
are the pupils who carry out into the 
homes and community what is being 
taught in nutrition, household arts, serv- 
ice to farmers, mathematics, science, 
language and democratic behavior. Pro- 
ficiency in the fundamentals is necessary 
but not the ultimate goal of education. 
If the nutrition classes do not have the 
outcome of better-planned meals in the 
home, there is little excuse for a nutri- 
tion course in the school. If health in- 
struction stops at consideration of indi- 
vidual health, it is accomplishing very 
little toward a justifiable end; if science 
and mathematics and language do noth- 
ing toward improving the standard of liv- 
ing in the community, they have no ex- 
cuse for being. 

The school and community should 
learn to know and understand each other. 
Relationships with the farmers, the mer- 
chants, ministers, the local banker, the 
school nurse, county agents are the best 
means of developing the culture of the 
community. The school should be care- 
ful not to impose itself upon the com- 
munity; any worthwhile leadership 
should come out of the people themselves 
it being the school’s responsibility to in- 
cite the cooperation through its curricu- 


By Juxia R. FAHEY 
Valley High School 
Valley Station, Ky. 


lum and out of this cooperation will come 
community leadership. A boy scout 
leader can do a fine job of conservation 
with a group of boys if the boys bring 
to him a question of conservation which 
has been discussed in the class-room. A 
parent unconsciously becomes a leader 
when through his boy’s interest, he be- 
comes a partner in the financing and cul- 
tivating a better crop of corn. ‘. 

Some practical suggestions on devel- 
oping a cooperative community society: 

Let students make a survey of the 
community in which they live. 

Make an outline of the problems of the 
community. 

Study its human and natural resour- 
ces; you will find live and dramatic 
learning situations. 

Get closer relationships with the ele- 
mentary schools and with the nearest in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Plan a health and recreation center. 

Adopt the long view of the future of 
the school realizing that its influence ex- 
tends from the community to the city, the 
state, the nation and the world. 

Bring in authorities for forums in 
which parents and teachers have a share. 

Try organizing with small committees 
topped off with a general council. 

Keep a chart on the bulletin board of 
the specific activities that grow out of 
your studies as a means of evaluating 
your efforts and so the pupils may also 
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evaluate what they are getting out of 
your teaching. 


Encourage participation of parents 
and children in useful activities. 

Don’t be afraid of Federal aid. Re- 
member that the people are the highest 
law in the land. If they are educated to 
make intelligent use of this power, they 
can use Federal aid as they please wheth- 
er it be temporary or permanent. An 
electric wire in the hands of a child is a 
dangerous risk; in the hands of a scien- 
tist it can leash power for good beyond 
the imagination. 


Impress on your pupils the importance 
of the individual. Isolation in the small- 
est community can do its bit toward re- 
tarding the Dumbarton Oaks program. 
There can be no lasting peace or world 
security without the development of 
wholesome human relationships in the 
home, in the school and in the commu- 
nity. 


I think Kentucky teachers feel not only 
encouraged but enthusiastic over the fact 
that Kentucky educators have accepted 
the challenge in such outstanding efforts 
as the work being done by the University 
of Kentucky in the Sloane Foundation 
and the Post War Planning Organiza- 
tion and the Jaggers study on raising the 
standard of living in the community. 





Convention Cancelled 


Since the first form of the Journal went 
to press the Board of Directors of the 
K.E.A. at the request of the National 
Office of Defense Transportation has can- 
celled the annual K.E.A. Convention 
announced elsewhere in this issue. 
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IF and AND 


If we can meet 

The dare of time 
And do our part 

In life’s routine 

We then will have 
A record clear 

To show the world. 
And if the mark 
We make, is good, 
And no dark blots 
Obscure the score, 
We have a chance 
To move on up 
Where time and fate 
Give one more chance 
To every man 

Who has the brains 
And knows the way. 
And thus we move 
Along the trail 

To forward posts 
Or fall behind 

To rue the day 
When chance slipt by, 
And left us lone 
Upon the course. 

So how we do 

Or where we go 

On life’s long way 
Depend a lot 

Upon ourselves, 
And how we live 
And how we act 
Among the men 
Who travel on 

The same highway. 











Relationship of Per Capita Expenditures 
For Education to Income, by States 


7 HIs table has been prepared to show 
the relationship between the amount 
invested in the education of each child at- 
tending school and the per capita income 
of all citizens, by states. The per capita 
expenditures for education were obtained 
by dividing the total cost of public edu- 
cation by the number in average daily 
attendance in each state, and the per 
capita income payments were derived by 
dividing the total income payments by 
the total population, in each state, ex- 
cluding armed forces and civilians out- 
side Continental United States. 
Kentucky ranks 42nd among _ the 
states in the amount invested per pupil 
in education and 45th in per capita in- 
come payments. Only Tennessee, N. 


By Joun W. BRooKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 
& 
Carolina and Georgia among the states 
spending less per pupil for education 
have higher per capita income payments. 
No state which spends more for educa- 
tion than Kentucky, has a lower per cap- 
ita income. California ranks first in its 
investment in education and second in 
per capita income, Mississippi ranks 
lowest in its investment in education and 
lowest in per capita income and in gen- 
eral there is a very high degree of cor- 
relation between the rank of a state in 
educational expenditures and its rank 
in per capita income. 


* Amount al 
weted Eaveation 
Per _— nici ~ aaa Per Capita 
State ae Bacome** 7 State Attendance* Income** 
Ste $191.76 $1,429 27. Vermont ................... $100.06 $ a4 
2. New York ................ oss a) 8. Bee ae i 
3. New Jersey .............. 174.30 1,282 29. New Mexico aera Sen 906 
4. Dist. of Columbia .... 160.22 1,304 30. Missouri -................ on nie 
S. Cede 149.65 1,397 31. Texas —................. 94. aa 
&. Tees ............ 145.49 1,226 32. Utah reg wane 
7. Washington .............. 141.29 1,368 33. Kansas .................... — yon 
“= ey oe 139.43 1,292 34. Nebraska —........... 91. d 
9. Connecticut... 135.64 1,452 Se North eeta .......: 87.14 971 
. fia 135.11 1,029 36. Florida ~.............. 84.57 874 
11. Wyoming ............. 134.24 - 93g 37. West Virginia .......... 79.27 688 
12. Massachusetts .......... eas. ae SS Se bap a 
13. Pennsylvania ............ 123.20 1,048 39. Louisiana ................. 73,70 1.036 
14. Oregon .e.eecccceceee-- 119.24 1,929 40. Maine ....................... , 
Ts 117.49 1,204 41. Virginia —......... 62.42 820 
16. Waeeomia 117.33 1,003 42. seen sosssseeeccnnnnees ge oi 
17. Delaware .................... 116.69 1.361 43- Tennessee -..............-. 
i 115.67 805 44. North Carolina Bacay 53.53 619 
19. Minnesota PRCA ES: 115.05 916 45. South Carolina pasemen 51.49 576 
0. Colorado... 113.15 950 46. i a sossssececennnssseees pre ol 
21. Michigan .................. 112.91 1,230 47 po olgemepeenanama oe as 
22. New Hampshire ........ 109.34 g27 (48. Alabama .................... : 
23. South Dakota... 106.10 346 49: Mississippi -............. 33.13 454 
24, lowa 104, 74, 983 Continental U. S. wats 110.03 1,031 
95, i 103.86 1.092 *Data from U. S. Office of Education—1941-42. 
- snaiana ...................--- : ’ **Data for 1943, Survey of Current Business— 
| eee 102.76 1,200 August, 1944. 
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Should A Teacher's Conduct Be 
Different From That of Other People 


ik is true that there is existing among 

many teachers a feeling that they are 
constantly being observed by the keen 
and critical eyes of the constituents they 
are trying to serve. This condition is 
somewhat improved generally through- 
out the country and particularly in the 
larger populated areas where the teach- 
ers are lost from the public eye, yet if it 
were possible to talk with all of the 
teachers throughout Kentucky concern- 
ing their experiences with people rela- 
tive to their conduct both in school and 
out there is no doubt that we would hear 
some very revealing stories. 

Perhaps many teachers are too sensi- 
tive to gossip; too ready to believe that 
they are being watched whether they are 
or not, yet there is ample proof to justify 
the feeling on the part of a great many 
teachers that they are unnecessarily su- 
pervised. Bridge table gossip is the be- 
‘ginning of many whispering campaigns 
that do great harm. Some people are 
too greatly concerned with what they con- 
sider to be misconduct on the part of the 
teachers. It is a strange commentary on 
human nature that parents will, in some 
instances, attempt to have.a teacher dis- 
missed for conduct of the precise nature 
as their own. 

If a teacher does not take the initiative 
she is said to be too dull and too lacking 
in inspiration to guide the children of 
the community; on the other hand, if she 
does express her opinions she is a dan- 
gerous person to have around, she is 
spreading pernicious ideas. If she doesn’t 
go to church and prayer meeting reg- 
ularly, shadows of doubt surround her. 
She must be careful of Sunday movies. 
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Anchorage, Ky. 
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She must consider the company she keeps 
and how she receives them, particularly 
if she is a young woman and not married. 
If she wears finger nail polish and dress- 
es up too much she is likely to be gos- 
siped about; on the other hand, if she 
doesn’t she is sure to attract unfavorable 
attention. Regardless of the fact that 
she teaches all week, she is still the logi- 
cal person to teach the Sunday School 
class on Sunday morning, and if she 
doesn’t she is a slacker. When drives 
and campaigns for money are put on, she 
is sure to be called on and it doesn’t mat- 
ter how she feels or what her plans are, 
she must perform. Furthermore, smok- 
ing and dancing, recreations involving no 
great moral issue, are still matters of in- 
dignation. These statements represent 
just a few of the many problems that 
teachers are confronted with daily. 

It is true that teachers are targets all 
the time, but they do not belong to the 
only professional group that must stand 
unfair and often times, harsh criticism. 
Ministers, doctors, lawyers, social work- 
ers, in fact, anyone who commands the 
good will of the public, regardless of the 
vocation he chooses, must heed his con- 
duct. Since teachers are dealing with 
the most precious property that people 
own, it is reasonable to assume that they, 
as a group, are naturally subject to more 
attention than most professional people. 

Whether the teachers have accepted 
the fact or not, it still remains true that 
next to the parents and the home, the 
teacher and the school are the most in- 
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W. M. Ritter, County Superintendent of 
Barren County Schools since 1937 died at a 
Glasgow Hospital on January 14th. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
K.E.A. and was honored and respected by 
his associates. 

His sudden and unexpected removal from 
the scene of educational activity in the prime 
of young life leaves many friends who will 
recall his quiet and gentle demeanor, and 
many memories of his effective work in be- 
half of the teachers both of his county and 
his state. From the fourth canto of George 
Gordon Byron’s Childe Harold we draw the 
consolation which words may give: “Heaven 
gives its favourites—early death.” The sor- 
row that comes to his family and friends is 
like unto that shared daily by many people 
who thus become the spiritual aristocracy of 
the race because they reflect for the rest of 
us a nobler life. 











fluential element in a child’s life. The 
evidence that teachers have before them 
constantly in the form of broken homes 
and ungovernable children should spur 
them to exercise greater care in their con- 
duct rather than encourage them to lower 
their standards. | 

In choosing their profession, teachers 


have accepted the greatest of responsi- 
bilities. If they are going to do a good 
job, they are going to pitch their way of 
living on a higher plane than that main- 
tained by many of the people they are 
serving. 

Be different? Yes! From citizens who 
habitually engage in questionable ac- 
tivities. Be different? No! Not from that 
large group of citizens who fight for the 
right and are striving to promote the 
Christian way of living. 


. 





The South Eastern 
Regional Conference 


The South Eastern Regional Confer- 
ence of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A. held its fifth an- 
nual business session December 28-29, 
1944 in Greensboro, North Carolina with 
representatives present from West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Virginia, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. . 

Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, President of 
Kentucky Classroom Teachers led a 
panel discussion on the need of a De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers for the 
purpose of considering professional 
problems, developing leadership and 
strengthening the state and national as- 
sociations. 

Miss Ethel Perkins, Executive Secre- 
tary and Field Director for North Caro- 
lina Education Association stressed the 
importance of local units. 


Other outstanding features of the con- 
ference were the History of thé N.E.A. 
by Dr. Mildred Fenner, Assistant Editor 
of N.E.A. Journal and the closing ad- 
dress by Dr. Howard Dawson, Director 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Evaluating the Community School 
Criteria By Which It May Be Determined Whether Emphasis on Self-Realization 


Is Based Upon Needs and Resources. 


bse CRITERIA, or measures for eval- 
uating a school program in the area 
of self-realization, listed below were de- 
veloped by a committee at the Teacher 
Education Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in August 1944. 

It is evident that those persons who 
participated in setting up these criteria 
had a deep belief that the improvement 
in people rather than the improvement 
in things is a proper measure of the real 
contribution education makes to the im- 
provement of life. These criteria reflect 
the belief, also, that when a school builds 
its program of instruction upon the needs 
and resources of the community, self- 
realization is a natural outcome of the 
total learning experiences. 

A good school program helps boys and 
girls develop the best that is in them. 
That is what self-realization means. It is 
important that the teacher, who is a lead- 
er of learners, have a viewpoint of child 
growth and development. With this view- 
point, she will give children experiences 
in democratic living; she will give them 
opportunities to do useful things they 
like to do; she will give them responsi- 
bility which they like to bear and which 
makes them strong. She will, through the 
daily school program, give them experi- 
ences through which they learn and grow 
and develop. Every child, in order to de- 
velop a wholesome personality, needs to 
have a feeling that he is loved, that he be- 
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By R. A. Epwarps 


Director of Training School 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


longs, that he is wanted, that he is ap- 
preciated, and that he can succeed. 

Specific Criteria—The school contrib- 
utes to the self-realization of the individ- 
ual to the extent that: 

1. The children are made to feel that 
their abilities and efforts are appreciated. 

2. Commendation is given only when 
it is deserved, but certainly when it is 
deserved. 

3. The opinions of the children are re- 
spected and valued by the teachers and 
other pupils. 

4. Children are given freedom to learn 
through discovering things for them- 
selves. 

5. Children exercise freedom to ex- 
press themselves.’ - 

6. Children are reasonably free from 
fear and worry. 

7. The children’s needs, rather than 
books and ‘what they contain, become the 
point of departure in the learning activi- 
tes. 

8. Children are experiencing through 
a program of school living, mental, physi- 
cal, social, and spiritual growth. 

9. Learning materials are suited to the 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests of the 
children. 

10. Children are led to understand the 
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resources and opportunities in the ccm- 
munity where they live. ' 

11. Health examination and diagnos- 
tic tests are used as aids by teachers in 
understanding children. 

12. Children’s hobbies and _ interests 
are respected and they are encouraged 
to follow them. 

13. The materials in the textbooks are 
enriched by bringing the pupils in contact 
with the natural environment and the 
problems of living in the community. 

14. The growth of children is aided 
through the use of community agencies. 

15. People who have had unique ex- 
periences are brought in contact with the 
pupils in the school. 

16. Children participate in making the 
school an attractive place in which to live 
and learn. ; 

17. Children share with the teachers 
in planning the program of living and 
learning in the school. 

18. Children participate in school 
government and accept some responsibil- 
ity in making decisions. 

19. Children accept their responsibil- 
ity as school citizens by helping to pro- 
tect school property. 

20. There is evidence that the children 
are concerned with the maintenance of 
their physical health. 

21. There is evidence that the children 
exercise reasonable care of their personal 
appearance. 

22. Children make an effort to avoid 
the use of incorrect expression. 

23. Children have developed a high 
standard of courtesy. 

24. There is definite evidence that 
every child has a sense of belonging. 

25. There is evidence that the teacher 
is conscious of the abilities and interest 
of each child and has helped the child 
plan his work so that he may develop 
through his interest and aptitudes. 


We took these criteria as guides and 
went into the Rural Demonstration 
School taught by Miss Ethel Slade to find 
out the kinds of activities that take place 
in a good school which seem to cause 
boys and girls to make the most of them- 
selves. The following significant obser- 
vations were made: 

The teacher compliments a little girl 
who is improving in her reading, and the 
boy who shows good sportsmanship on 
the playground. She encourages the one 
who is struggling with arithmetic, or the 
one who is having a hard time learning 
to write. 

A nervous, timid child is given a part 
in dramatizing the unit just completed— 
a part he can do well and without em- 
barrassment. Parents are invited to see 
the play. A slow child is given easier as- 
signments than others. He likes to draw 
pictures; the teacher puts samples of his 
work on the bulletin board. 

The boys and girls elect a president 
of the room. School problems are pre- 
sented for the group to discuss and settle. 
Too much mud is being tracked in. Some- 
body throws paper on the floor. The 
children decide what should be done 
about these behaviors. 

The teacher does not lay down rules 
and exact penalties, but asks the pupils 
what they think they should do as good 
citizens. The responses are organized and 
agreed upon. These become the guides 
for good conduct, and occasionally they 
are reviewed and re-evaluated. 

A trip is planned by pupils and teacher 
to visit a dairy farm, the postoffice, or 
store. Children learn how these operate 
and what they mean to the community. 
This material furnishes a basis for learn- 
ing in-almost all subject matter areas. 

A 4-H Club is organized. The boys and 


girls have home projects and attend coun- 
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ty meetings. These learning activities are 
related to daily school work and become 
a part of it, with each person participat- 
ing according to his interest and contrib- 
uting according to his ability. 

A Red Cross worker visits the school 
and explains to the children how they 
may organize a Junior Red Cross. Every 
boy and girl in the room volunteers to 
enter into the work of the organization. 
This activity is not an “extra” one, but is 
related to reading, English, spelling, 
arithmetic, art, music, geography and his- 
tory. Skills are developed and attitudes 
such as world friendship and goodwill 
are fostered through some of the Junior 
Red Cross activities. 

At the beginning of school the boys 
and girls made a list of things they 
wanted to improve. They decided to help 
each other in this. English was one of 
the things they listed. They help one an- 
other develop habits of correct expres- 
sion. 

The room is organized into commit- 
tees. A coal committee sees that the room 
is kept at a comfortable temperature. 
The water committee sees that there is 
both washing and drinking water ready 


at all times. The housekeeping commit- , 


tee keeps the room clean. The library 
committee keeps books in order, checks 
out and checks in books taken home to 
read. The playground committee and the 
two toilet committees have responsibili- 
ties for the care of these. Membership 
on committees is changed every week or 
every two weeks so that every one gets a 
chance to participate. Often when com- 
mittees are selected pupils discuss the 
duties and responsibilities of all. They 


realize it is not fair to the committees to - 


expect them alone to keep things in order 
for the whole school. 


Early in the fall the group talked about 
what was needed to keep them healthy. 
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It was decided that a hot lunch was im- 
portant. The boys and girls planned with 
the teacher how it could be carried out. 
The hot lunch program is a part of the 
regular learning program. Healthful 
living all day seems important in the 
classroom. 

No teacher’s marks are given. No 
child is made to feel inferior. When a 
pupil is working to the best of his ability, 
that is “satisfactory”. When he is im- 
proving in citizenship traits, that, too, is 
indicated on his report. 

The last period in the daily program 
is for evaluation of the day’s work by 
teacher and boys and girls. Together 
they discuss the work accomplished, 
praise those who did well, and make sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

There is in this classroom an atmos- 
phere of freedom and genuine happiness. 
There are many evidences that the teach- 
er underwrites the total daily program 
with happiness. Happiness is a spiritual 
quality. There are spiritual outcomes of 
any program of instruction which pro- 
motes self-realization just as there are 
mental, social, and physical outcomes. 
Human improvement involves growth in 
all areas of life. 

The observations in this school with 
the criteria as guides revealed that there 
is observable evidence in any school, 
from the poorest to the best, that the 
teacher is or is not, helping boys and girls 
to realize the most out of the gifts with 
which they are endowed. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—This article is a discussion of 
the first set of criteria listed in the September 


Bulletin, published by the State Department of Edu- 
cation—“Evaluating the Community School”. 


This bulletin is a report of work done during the 
last half of the Teacher Education Conference held 
at the University of Kentucky in August. This was 
the Second Annual Work Conference of the Co- 
operative Study, sponsored by the State Department 
of Education and financed by a grant-in-aid from the 
General Education Board. 
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TOMORROW'S PROBLEMS 
Post War Planning 


armen the past four years, many rad- 
ical social changes have taken 
place. History will never record, and 
there will never be a complete record of 
what has transpired. A reorganization is 
going on. Today we are many miles from 
where we were yesterday. We are striv- 
ing frantically to meet the rapid changes 
brought about by the readjustment in the 
social affairs of mankind. Those handi- 
capped, mentally and physically, consti- 
tute our gravest problem of tomorrow. 

Every handicapped person should be 
provided the opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing. Quoting from the Manpower Re- 
view, January, 1943, “Three centuries 
ago, the Pilgrim fathers recognized of- 
ficially the profound obligation of the 
colonies, when they declared, ‘If any 
man shall be sent forth as a soldier and 
shall return maimed, he shall be main- 
tained competently by the colonies dur- 
ing his life’.” Thus this Nation’s obliga- 
tion to veterans has been handed down 
by our founding fathers, and it is left 
io us to carry on. 

The National Selective Service System 
reports: “Eight out of every ten régis- 
trants including those accepted for the 
Armed Forces had at least one physical 
defect.” Reporting further the National 
Selective Service System finds that “4,- 
100,000 draft registrants, aged 18 
through 37 inclusive, have been rejected 
as unfit for military service.” The State 
Selective Service System, headquarters 
in Louisville, reports that approximately 
125,000 males, aged 18 through 37 in- 
clusive, have been rejected in Kentucky 
as unfit for military service. 


By Homer W. NicHoLs 
Supervisor, Handicapped Placements 
War Manpower Commission 


It seems that the most important thing 
to be done by citizens is to establish an 
orderly process for adjusting men from 
our Armed Services and war workers 
back to civilian life, giving them the ben- 
efit of intelligent guidance, thoughtful 
organizations, and trained placement— 
instead of helter-skelter flooding of our 
civilian economy at a time when we shall 
all be busy converting to peace-time pro- 
duction and tranquil ways of life. 

Normally, the production of useful 
goods involves three basic things—ma- 
terial, machinery, and men, whether it 
be in industry, agriculture, or commerce. 
This is the trinity on which our whole 
economy is based. You will find them 
mightily concerned about their machines 
and the amount of production, but some- 
how their interest too often stops at this 
point. But machinery and materials 
aren’t worth anything unless there are 
men—men who have the “know how.” 
This last is the most important of all. 

An idle machine is an economic loss 
to be deplored; spoiled material is an 
economic loss to be deplored also. But 
an idle man, or a man spoiled by doing 
the wrong job, or not being able to do 
the kind of job of which he is innately 
capable, is more than an economic loss. 
It involves values that go far beyond 
those which can be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

Another serious postwar problem 
which will soon confront us is the shift in 
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population. A recent publication has this 
to say with reference to the topic: 

“Six million people have migrated 
from one community to another for war 


jobs—110,000 of these are Kentuckians © 


. scores of industrial centers are con- 
gested with recent arrivals, many of 
whom have no legal residence. Millions 
will discover they have forfeited settle- 
ment in their home state without acquir- 
ing it in the new state . . - Three million 
boys and girls under 18 at work—50,000 
are in Kentucky . . . high school enroll- 
ment down 15 per cent in the Nation and 
21 per cent in Kentucky.” I think it was 
William James who once spoke of the 
moral equivalent of war—as a thing to 
be fought against just as strenuously. I 
think postwar employment, the fight 
against the misery and degradation of 
mass employment, soup kitchens, and 
bread lines, is a battle nearly as impor- 
tant and truly the moral equivalent of 
war. 

When the soldier is demobilized, his 
record in the Army will be forwarded to 
the local Employment Office. Here the 
soldier will register and be classified, 
and then one of two things will happen. 
If he has his own business or job waiting 
for him and presents no occupational 
problem, he will be referred immediately 
to the community to work. If, as will be 
true in numerous instances, there is no 
job awaiting him, the registrant will then 
be referred to a section on Occupational 
Counseling. A similar process will take 
place with the returning war worker. 

Beginning at this screening point, in- 
dividualization of study and the appli- 
cation of techniques and skills to the in- 
dividual problem begins. It is, of course, 
fundamental to the plan that this Occu- 
pational Counseling be no cursory affair. 
It must be thorough, painstaking, and 
just as time-consuming as the personal 


problem demands. This is a program 
for trained technicians and professional 
people. 

Occupational adjustment of a veteran 
or displaced war worker may take days 
or weeks. ‘There may be little or no 
problem, or it may be nearly insoluble. 
It may involve formal training or the 
mastery of duties following employment. 
It may be essentially the psychiatrist’s 
problem or principally that of an em- 
ployment specialist, who knows the na- 
ture and requirements of jobs and where 
openings exist as well as technical infor- 
mation with reference to the handi- 
capped. 

Competent professional opinion indi- 
cates that one great factor in the occu- 
pational maladjustment of American 
youth has been the lack of occupational 
information that has been available. In 
Eastern urban centers, it is not unusual 
to find that over eighty per cent of sec- 
ondary pupils are preparing for careers 
involving only ten per cent of the avail- 
able occupations. 

Human engineering, that is guidance, 
adjustment, and satisfactory placement 
in employment is as much a science as 
mechanical engineering. If engineering 
is essential in building a bridge, it should 
be more essential in guiding and build- 
ing human life. Most engineering deals 
with brick, stone, inanimate objects, but 
human engineering deals with the soul, 
the pulse of life—yes, life itself. Hopes, 
opportunities, and success depend upon 
human engineering with the group 
known as the “Handicapped.” 





_ Opportunity rarely knocks until you 
are ready. And few people have ever 
been really ready without receiving op- 
portunity’s call. 

—Channing Pollock 
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Dumbarton Oaks Agreement 


Hew to prevent war is a problem as‘ 


old as history. Many remedies have 
been proposed; none has succeeded. Not- 
withstanding these ever recurring fail- 
ures a new proposal now claims our at- 
tention. It is the agreement formulated 
August 21 to October 7, 1944, by dele- 
gates of the United States, Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China at Dumbarton Oaks. Here 
the Big Four kept their promise, made 
last year at Moscow, to create a general 
international organization. The agree- 
ment is neither complete nor final. It 
is made public for study by the four gov- 
ernments and all peace-loving nations 
pending a United Nations conference for 
final action. What the Big Four has done 
recalls the League of Nations, an exist- 
ing adventure in world order made at 
the close of the First World War. 

The United Nations, the name of the 
proposed international organization, is 
based on the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving nations and membership is 
open to all of them. Members undertake 
to settle their disputes by pacific means, 
to refrain from the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the organization, and to refuse 
assistance to a state against which en- 
forcement action is being undertaken by 
the United Nations. The principal or- 
gans of the organization are a General 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and a Secre- 
tariat. Their purpose is to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security, to de- 
velop friendly relations among the na- 
tions, to achieve international coopera- 
tion in the solution of economic and so- 
cial problems, and to afford a center for 


By Henry NoBLE SHERWOOD 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these goals. 

In the United Nations the General As- 
sembly in which each country, large or 
small, has an equal voice and vote meets 
annually; it apportions expenses among 
the members and approves budgets; it 
elects the nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council, probably the judges of 
the International Court of Justice, and 
the members of the Economic and Social 
Council. Many of its functions are 
largely advisory; many must wait on the 
recommendations of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Paramount to all other ways for the 
prevention of war is the removal of its 
causes. This task, vested in the General 
Assembly, is stated in the agreement as 
follows: “With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations, the or- 
ganization should facilitate solutions of 
international economic, social, and other 
humanitarian problems and promote re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” For this purpose the Assem- 
bly elects an Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, consisting of eighteen members, one 
for each of eighteen states to serve for 
three years. The Council in turn sets up 
various commissions to investigate social 
and economic problems. Beyond ques- 
tion this non-political activity of the Gen- 
eral Assembly is similar to that now car- 
ried on under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, such as the control of opium, 
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injurious drugs, slavery, and contagious 
disease. 

Dumbarton Oaks charges the Security 
Council with the formulation of plans for 
the reduction of armaments and with the 


suppression of war. When the Council 
(composed of five permanent members— 
United States, Britain, Russia, China, 
and “in due course” France—and six 
nonpermanent members) observes a 
“threat to peace, breach: of peace or act 
of aggression” it calls on the members of 
the United Nations to apply diplomatic, 
economic or other measures not involving 
the use of armed force but including 
“complete” or partial interruption of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telephonic, radio, and 
other means of cémmunication and the 
severance of diplomatic and economic 
relations. 

Should these measures fail to keep the 
peace then the Security Council takes 
such “action by air, naval, or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security.” 
These armed forces, supplied the Coun- 
cil by all members of the United Nations 
according to previous agreements con- 
stitutidnally made and ratified, are under 
the direction of a Military Staff Com- 
mittee composed of the chiefs of staff of 
the Big Five. The name international 
police force, heard in current discussion, 
is not given to these national contingents 
supplied on call. Professor William 
Ernest Hocking, writing in the Christian 
Century for November 22, 1944, takes 
issue with the provision for the use of 
force, holding that “the moral force of 
law and the moral force of opinion are 
still the major defenses of peace.” Al- 
ready in the United States the agreement 
for supplying to the United Nations 
armed forces and the circumstances un- 
der which delegates to the organization 
vote for using them are marked contro- 
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HOW TO GET A 


SALARY LOAN 
$100—$200-$300 « 


Borrow by mail without endorsers 


H’s your budget been unexpectedly upset? Would $100 or 
$200 cash help you out of your difficulty? Household 
Finance offers teachers with steady positions an opportunity to 
borrow simply and privately—and to repay in convenient 
monthly instalments. You may even obtain your loan and 
make all your payments by mail. 

You need no security to borrow at Household. We lend on 
your character and earning ability. No salary assignment is 
taken. No endorsers are needed. We ask no embarrassing ques- 
tions of principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 

You may repay your loan on the schedule that suits you best. 
The table below shows some of the many payment plans you 
may choose from. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
A $100 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
costs $10.88, if repaid in three monthly instalments of $35.38 
each the cost is $6.14. Please apply for your loan at the nearest 
Household Finance office. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 


Household’s booklets used in schools 
Household’s practical booklets on money management and 
better buymanship are helping families to buy wisely and spend 
wisely., Many schools use these helpful guides in their home 
economics classes. Ask or write for free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
\| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 











8 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 


100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.7 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 30 per 
, and 


month on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 





























Personal Loans 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Corpordtion, Incorporated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance ration, 3rd Fl. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance tion, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOvuSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSIJ6 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 
Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 
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versial issues. Existing regional ar- 
rangements or agencies, formed to deal 
with matters relating to international 
peace and security, may also be used by 
the United Nations for enforcement ac- 
tion. 

No agreement was reached at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks on voting procedure in the Se- 
curity Council. China suggested a great 
power charged with aggression should 
not vote when its case was under consider- 
ation by this body. Russia, however, 
would not accept this proposal, urging, it 
is reported, that the permanent members 
of the Council be unanimous in their de- 
cisions. This matter with several other 
questions will be decided, supposedly, 
later at the United Nations Conference. 
The smaller nations may interpret Rus- 
sia’s position as an indication that the 
great powers will consider themselves 
exempt from the measures which they 
have provided for others; they may see a 
dictatorship emerging from the United 
States; they may think that the regional 
enforcement agencies will be used to en- 
force the will of the great powers. 

Another question for subsequent de- 
cision is the International Court of Jus- 
tice, the judicial body of the proposed 
organization. At Dumbarton Oaks - it 
was not decided whether to use the sta- 
tute of the present Permanent Court of 
International Justice, commonly known 
as the World Court, or to make a new 
one. Moreover, while provision was 
made for a Secretariat composed of sec- 
retary-general and his staff, many de- 
tails concerning this administrative 
branch of the United Nations naturally 
must be later determined. A _ similar 
branch of the League of Nations was sig- 
nally important. 

Such briefly is the agreement made by 
the Big Four. Dumbarton Oaks, in 
Washington, D. C., is a building used as 


a research center by Harvard and con- 
taining a large library and a small art 
collection. A former ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, Robert Woods Bliss, in 1940 
gave the building to this educational in- 
stitution. The delegates, forty-four in 
number, in the quiet of this old house, 
prepared a plan for the future peace of 
the world. They guaranteed no inter- 
national boundary lines, included no 
provisions of peace terms for Germany 
and Japan, and disregarded peoples in 
mandated or colonial areas who have not 
yet attained statehood. What a marked 
contrast to the making of the League of 
Nations! Whatever the outcome of the 
agreement reached at Dumbarton Oaks 
no citizen should forgét the words of Cor- 
dell Hull: 

“No institution . . . will endure 
unless there is behind it considered 
and complete popular support. The 
will to peace must spring from the 
hearts and minds of men and wo- 
men everywhere, if it is to achieve 
enduring peace.” 

Copies of the agreement reached at 
Dumbarton Oaks may be had for five 
cents from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. In the in- 
terest of good citizenship all teachers 
should become familiar with the agree- 
ment and follow its history until its final 
disposition. A good question to ask dur- 
ing this study is, “Will the United Na- 
tions succeed better than the League of 
Nations? If so, why?” 





I do not have to make over the uni- 
verse; I have only to do my job, great or 
small, and to look often at the trees and 
the hills and the sky, and be friendly with 
all men. 

—David Grayson 
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Social Utility 
Arithmetics 


George D. Strayer and Clifford B. Upton 


Based on a sound organization, this 1944 edition—grades 3 to 8—emphasizes the 
following features: (1) scientific construction of exercises—correctly graded; (2) full 
provision for individual differences; (3) projects related to children’s interests; (4) 
program of diagnostic tests with keyed references to remedial exercises; (5) short 
attention span; (6) efficient and interesting improvement tests for perfecting skills; 
(7) careful grading of vocabulary—checked against standard lists; (8) carefully 
planned instruction for problem solving; and (9) supplementary activities. 


Guide to 
Spelling 
Progress 


Emmett Albert Betts, Professor of Elementary Education and 
Director of The Reading Clinic, The Pennsylvania State College 





Mabel-Louise Ar ey, Formerly Director of Dramatics and Speech, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa. and Supervisor of Speech Correction, Indiana State College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The flexibility of the program of this complete elenfentary series is one of its high 
points. This program is functional; it teaches the correct spelling of the word and 
how, when, and why to use it. Scientifically selected, the words are presented in stories 
in such a way that their meanings are learned at the same time as their spelling. The 
approach is positive. The multiple review plan includes weekly, semester, final, cumu- 
lative experience, and background reviews. Dictionary readiness work in the early 
grades and systematic dictionary exercises in spelling situations are provided fully. 
Excellent Teacher’s Manual. 


re 300 Pike Street 
American Book Company i cincinsai 2, onic 
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The War and the Library 


” A RE you going to get Ernie Pyle’s 

new book Brave Men? I want to 

read it if it is as good as Here Is Your 
War.” 

This is the the kind of request that the 


_ Library has nearly every day. Yes, the 


war has affected the reading of the stu- 
dents and faculty, the selection of books 
for the Library, and services rendered. 

In the Periodical Room, new maga- 
zines have been added because of new 
demands, “American Journal of Nurs- 
ing,” “Aviation,” “Infantry Journal,” 
“The Far East Quarterly,” “Hispanic 
American Historical Review,” and an- 
other magazine on South America called 
“Inter-America.” Newspapers and news 
weekly magazines are being read more 
than they have ever been before. In fact, 
all types of periodicals are being read 
more than they have ever been before. 
Many class assignments and term reports 
are given on current subjects, and biblio- 
graphies are full of periodical refer- 
ences. 

One of the most useful reference tools 
is “Current Biography,” which comes out 
monthly and gives biographies of people 
in the news lines. It is constantly being 
consulted for facts about Generals Eisen- 
hower and Patton, or radio commenta- 
tors, as Fulton Lewis, Jr. and H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 

Subjects for term reports are reflect- 
ing new interest. Not as many people 
are writing on the Kentucky Derby or 


Mardi Gras. Now typical subjects are, 


Blood Plasma, Plastic Surgery, The Al- 
can Highway, Science in the War, Peace 
Plans. Men and women from town clubs 
draw heavily on our material for current 


discussions. 


By Marcie M. HELM 
Librarian, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Even recreational reading is influ- 
enced by war interests. Along with fic- 
tion come books from the war fronts as 
Bob Hope’s I Never Left Home, and Ted 
Lawson’s Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. No 
recent book, however, by a war corres- 
pondent has captured the interest of the 
earlier books, Eve Curie’s, Journey 
Among Warriors, or William L. Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary. But novels with the War 
background are exceedingly popular 
such as Skidmore’s Valley of the Sky, 
and Brown’s A Walk in the Sun. Fiction 
still holds a prominent place with de- 
mands for Ben Ames Williams’ Leave 


‘Her to Heaven, and Lloyd Douglas, The 


Robe, and Margery Sharpe’s Cluny 
Brown. 

Books on the War Countries are pop- 
ular. Parents from the faculty and fam- 
ilies in town and girls in college want to 
find out about Iceland, Alaska, England, 
France, Australia, and The Pacific. Peo- 
ple pour avidly over atlases and maps on 
the bulletin board. 

Fortunately the Library has been 
named a Key Center of War Information, 
by the Office of War Information. So 
we get a great deal of material free of 
charge from the government agencies and 
from other organizations. Also, The Of- 
fice of Education and the National Edu- 
cation Association are publishing many 
bulletins on the school and its program 
in the war. A great deal of valuable 
reference material at inexpensive prices 
is published by Foreign Policy Associa- 
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tion, World Peace Foundation, and other 
organizations. . 

So you can see that the Library’s work 
is changed. While the number of stu- 
dents is decreased, the reference work is 
heavier. 
side the Library is almost as great as last 
year when we had a larger attendance. 

The selection of books is somewhat 
different. A greater percent of our pur- 
chases are for current publications. 
Books about the countries in the battle 
zones, about personalities of leadership 
today, and about peace problems, these 
are new subjects being built up. 

Shipping service is slower due to la- 
bor shortages and traffic congestion. Im- 


ported books from England can still be 





The circulation of books out-. 


obtained, though there are usually delays 
in clearance in Bermuda. . Twice ships 
were sunk which had purchases for us. 
But the dealer stood the loss and re- 
ordered for us. 

Of course not all of our reading is 
changed. Happily, courses in the Eng- 
lish poets, the American Novels, Art Ap- 
preciation, Interior Decoration, Ancient 
History, et cetera go on. We would not 
have our cultural education upset. We 
need basic education in order to develop 
citizens capable of maintaining a per- 
spective to win the war, and to obtain 
a lasting peace. The changes, however, 
in the reading indicate that the faculty 
and the students and citizens are enlight- 
ening themselves on the questions of the 
times. 





LOANS BY MAIL 
WITHOUT SECURITY 


Completed in the Privacy of Your Home 


No Embarrassing Investigations 


No Endorsers—No Wage Assignments 


Name 


COMMUNITY FINANCIAL SERVICE, Incorporated 
Second Floor Citizens Bank Building, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kindly send me, IN 4 PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS”, also full details about your 


BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 








Street or R. F. D. Address 


If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount wanted $ 
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The Future of Education in the South 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR ELLIs ARNALL 
of Georgia 


hoe AMERICAN experiment in individ- 
ual and collective liberty, which be- 
gan amidst the jeers of the whole civil- 
ized world, then dedicated to monarchial 
tyranny, has endured one hundred and 
sixty eight years to find itself once more 
in a world of tyranny. If that tyranny be 
totalitarian instead of monarchial, it is 
still rooted in the superstition that most 
men do not require freedom and that it 
should be reserved for an elite caste of 
leadership. 

Yet in those 168 years, the interlude 
between the signing of the Declaration 
and today, the United States of America 
has become, with the exception of a tiny 
mountain republic nestling in the Py- 
rennes, the oldest government on earth. 
In every other nation there have been 
fundamental changes in government. 
Dynasties have disappeared; indeed, 
whole nations have disappeared. 

We can attribute the enduring qualities 
of the American way of organizing a so- 
ciety to one principal cause: the freedom 
of education in this nation. 

The contemplation of the future of 
education in the South requires recollec- 
tion of the purposes of education. 

Education’s purpose is to enable the 
individual to lead a useful, happy and 
free existence. Its purpose is distorted 
and debased if it is otherwise. In the 
Axis countries, for example, its purpose 
has been for some years to create an ab- 
ject group of fanatical slaves of the 
Fuehrer. In some other lands, its pur- 
pose has been to indoctrinate the citizens 
in the theories of social organization and 
economics advanced by the government. 
In still others, emphasis has been placed 
on a single phase of the authentic pur- 


poses, upon usefulness in the society to 
which the individual belongs, disregard- 
ful of their liberty or their happiness. 

These distortions have no place in our 
system of education. They are the antith- 
esis of the American philosophy of citi- 
zenship, which assumes two axioms: first, 
that men possess the inherent right of 
self-government; second, that men have 
the capacity, mentally and morally, to 
exercise that right. 

This contrast in the purpose of educa- 
tion is the essential difference between 
America and other nations. In America, 
education does not and should not aim 
at indoctrination. We believe, whether 
as educators or merely as citizens of this 
republic, that our institutions are proof 
against attack, so long as our people are 
trained to examine facts, to recognize 
truth from falsehood by free examination 
of the facts, and to reason clearly from 
the facts presented to them. 

Because of this, American education 
stresses the value of a general or cultural 
education extending through the common 
schools, and requires such an education 
as a preliminary to professional special- 
ization, and injects such subjects into the 
curricula of its vocational and technical 
schools. 

That the less frozen pattern of Amer- 
ica’s economic life, giving young people 
a chance to change their minds about 
their careers, may have permitted educa- 
tion to develop along these lines is possi- 
bly true. It is equally true, however, that 
our educational philosophy has had a 
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TIME TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 














§ Gealures 


OF TIME’S TEACHER 
LOAN SERVICE 


. TIME specializes in loans to 


educators. 


. Strict privacy, whether loan 


is made by mail or in person. 


. No endorsers necessary. 
. No security required. 


. No delays. Loans completed 


promptly. 


. No principal payments dur- 


ing vacation periods. 


. Thousands of Teachers have 


used and approve TIME’S 
Friendly Financial Service. 


. 11 convenient offices to serve 


you. 








No Endorsers 


10 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
200 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N.. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theaire WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street ' MAYFIELD 
3rd Floor Phone 898 
311% Main Street PIKEVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 74 
27 E. Second Street MAYSVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 302 
201 Mt. Vernon St. SOMERSET 


ASSOCIATE OFFICE 
HARLAN FINANCE CO. Phone 750 
203 Central Street HARLAN 





(Detach and mail to nearest office) 
TIME FINANCE CoO., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, send full details of your 
Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name. 





Address. 


City. 
Amount Desired $ Salary $. 











Always Remember, when it’s Time for a Loan — See TIME 
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CALCIUM builder of strong 


bones and teeth, is supplied by ice 
cream in a form which is readily 
assimilated. One medium-sized 
serving (1/6 quart) of vanilla ice 
cream supplies a sixth of the cal- 
cium needed by an adult daily. Ice 
Cream is included in Group Four 
of the U. S. Government Basic 
Seven Food Groups. 





- - « SHARE WITH OUR BOYS 


. . . Twice a week ice cream is in- 
cluded in plans for Army meals 
because it is a nutritious food and 
an aid to morale. So if you aren’t 
able to get all the ice cream you 
want, remember, you are sharing 
with our service men and women. 
When the war is won, there will be 
plenty of ice cream for everybody. 





~-THIS VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


belongs-in your nutri- 
tion reference kit. A 
Free copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 









Dept. NSE245, 111 N. Canal St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 







NATIONAL 
DAIRY 


»COUNCIL 
> 


An educational organization ° 
promoting national health 
through a better understanding 
of dairy foods and their use. 
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tendency to prevent stratification of our 
society along economic lines. 

It is certain that education in America 
has done much to sustain the ideal of in- 
dividual liberty and personal initiative. 
The results are apparent today in our 
physical struggle with those who have 
different viewpoints about society, and 
who have made educational institutions 
centers of indoctrination. 

If we are to forecast the future of edu- 
cation in the South, there is but one 
measuring-stick that we can use with pro- 
priety: the result that we wish to achieve. 
In spite of the poverty of our people, in 
spite of the economic discriminations 
against our section that keep us poor, in 
spite of all the injustice that we confront, 
we can have the kind of education that we 
wish and demand, if we will determine 
why we want it and what it will do for us, 
thereby steeling us to make the sacrifices 
needful to get it. 

There are certain things that we must 
be prepared to give to our educational 
institutions and to our educators, regard- 
less of circumstances, if, in return, we 
are to secure the educational system that 
the South needs and desires. 

The first of these is to provide ade- 
quately for their support, within the lim- 
itations fixed by general economic condi- 
tions. 

Sometimes the best that can be done is 
actually inadequate. In the Southern 
States, because of the economic bondage 
in which they have been held for eighty 
years, this is true. In Georgia, for ex- 
ample, 45% of the total revenue of the 
State, exclusive of a small portion for re- 
tirement of fixed debts, went to the com- 
mon schools, and 5% went to the Univer- 
sity System. In addition, local govern- 
mental units contributed at least half 
their available income to the schools, 
either for operational funds, buildings or 
debt retirement. Yet the total sum avail- 
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able is inadequate: it does not provide 
decent salaries for most teachers; it does 
not provide all the buildings or equip- 
ment or supplies actually needed. 

In general, the Southern States con- 
tribute a larger percentage of income to 
education than other sections. It may be 
that assistance will come through some 
acceptable measure providing Federal 
grants to the States for the common 
schools. It may be that we must continue 
to pull ourselves up by our bootstraps, 
counting upon improvement in economic 
conditions in the South to provide more 
money eventually. 

Provision for the support of the edu- 
cational institutions is adequate only in 
terms of relatives. If the South contrib- 
utes less to their support than it can, then 
the contribution is not enough. 


The second obligation to the educa- 
tional institutions by the public is se- 
curity for the educators. 

Gradually this obligation is being met; 
it long has been recognized. I am glad to 
say that Georgia, by action of its Assem- 
bly, ratified last year by the voters, is 
preparing to assume that obligation. So 
long as professional standards of the 
teaching profession must be maintained 
upon low salaries, by comparative stand- 
ards, retirement provisions must be re- 
tained. 

The third obligation of the public to 
its educational institutions is to preserve 
them from partisan control or interfer- 
ence, to protect freedom of education. 


You may recall that there was an in- 
stance of this kind in Georgia not very 
long ago. Indeed, it has been but a year 
since the oldest State-chartered univer- 
sity in America was reinstated among its 
fellows, after Georgians had acted vigor- 


ously in justifiable resentment against. 


these who would subject our educational 


February, 


establishment to partisan control. 

The details of the hurt inflicted upon 
Georgia’s University System, the details 
of the political campaign that followed 
the episode, these will not be recounted. 
I do not say that because of any personal 
association with the episode. I do not 
say that because I think that they ought 
to be forgotten. I say that because there 
are only two aspects of the matter that 
are deserving, I think, of attention to- 
night. 

One is that a remedy was found. 

The attack, in Georgia, upon freedom 
of education came, as you may recall, 
through temporarily successful efforts to 
gain factional control over the Board of 










BENEFITS Right 
at Home When You 
Are Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Why depend upon help that comes only 
when the Doctor advises “Hospital Care?” 
Records show that far more teachers are disabled 
by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. 
Why not enjoy the 10-Way Protection which T.C.U. 
gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day? You are 
protected not only while teaching, but while on 
vacation as well. 
Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 

—Teachers Casualty Underwriters “Szccin's; neon’ 


| I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
| 10-way Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


| Name. 








| Address. 
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Regents, the governing body of the Uni- 
versity System of the State’s 17 colleges, 
its Extension System and experiment 
stations. It might have been directed as 
easily, through the same _ technique, 
against the common schools, through ef- 
forts to control the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Through constitutional amendments, 
adopted unanimously by the General As- 
sembly and ratified overwhelmingly by 
the voters a few months afterward, we 
provided in this State for a Board of 
Regents and a Board of Education over 
which the Executive could exercise no 
control, with members removable only by 
impeachment by the legislature in the 
manner prescribed by the State constitu- 
tion. . 

By doing this, we freed the education- 
al institutions of the State from any fear 
of factional politics, without abating in 
any degree the control of the legislative 
branch of government over grants of pub- 
lic funds for their support. It was a 
sound solution of the problem. 

Of course, no constitutional provision 
can protect education’s freedom from all 
attacks. There were instances. of this 
kind before the one in this State. There 
has been a glaring instance, on another 
front, since that time, involving a serious 
interference with freedom of inquiry and 
publication. But dominance by political 
factionaries can be prevented, as Geor- 
gia has shown. 

The other aspect of the Georgia inci- 
dent that deserves attention is this: the 
public, citizens of all degrees of formal 
education, understood quite thoroughly 
what a successful attack upon freedom 
of education could mean. They not only 
understood, but they resented such an 
attack, and they acted. 

In this, there should be found pro- 


found encouragement. The average citi- 


zen may not think in terms of Cartesian 
inquiry or of Locke’s social contract; the 
names may be unremembered echoes 
from forgotten textbooks. But the aver- 
age American realizes precisely what 
beast from what abyss the Father of the 
University of Virginia visioned and 
hated when he swore at the altar of Al- 
mighty God “eternal enmity against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of 
Man.” 

The average citizen understood in- 
stinctively—understood better than some 
in high places who professed the posses- 
sion of inside information—understood 
and shuddered when Hitler burned the 
books and sent the teachers into exile or 
concentration camps. 

If the people of the Southern states 
give to their educational systems the 
three kinds of support that I have indi- 
cated, then they may reasonably demand 
and expect from them three things in re- 
turn. 

If the ultimate purpose of education is 
to enable the individual to lead a use- 
ful, happy and free existence, then the 
educational institutions of the South 
must in the future: 

Provide educational facilities, com- 
mon school, vocational, technical, what 
is called “liberal arts,” and professional, 
for every child to the extent that the in- 
dividual desires, within the limitation of 
his or her capacity to profit by the in- 
struction. That is first. 

Provide intellectual and moral leader- 
ship for the nation, remembering that ed- 
ucation is not a cloistered virtue to be 
practiced apart but is an integral part of 
the whole fabric of society. 

Provide a bulwark for freedom, not by 
the preaching of any ideology, or the ad- 
vocacy of any theory of social relation- 


. ship, or the defense of any institutions no 


matter how venerable or how worthwhile, 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 








Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library ... 
faithfully chronicling history . .. presenting 
the knowledge of the universe completely and 
authoritatively. Its 24 great volumes have 
been the aid of educators teaching millions 
of people. 


2 BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 
12 complete volumes for help in instructing 
children of elementary and junior high school 
age. Facts and pictures. Prepared by ex- 
perts .. . containing more than 50,000 refer- 
ences and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the 
covers of this complete atlas... find quick 
location of any place on the globe .. . enjoy 
studying 126 new maps in full color. Thor- 
ough summaries of World Trade and Re- 


sources. .. . Geographical statistics charted 
and compared. ... Indexed, with 100,000 
entries. 


4@ BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 

A million-word, 832-page, single-volume en- 
cyclopaedia profusely illustrated. . . . Here 
at your finger-tips is a single source for lat- 
est current events ...a quick reference to 
what happened in 1944—World War II, 
politics, medicine, labor, business, art, re- 
ligion, education and science. A must in any 
school! (All Britannica volumes are tough 
and durable for constant daily use.) 


§S BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 sep- 
arately printed Units of Study. Keyed to the 
articles in BRITANNICA JUNIOR, these helpful 
study booklets were created only after ex- 
haustive research by experts in elementary 
school curriculum building. 
e 

No school today should be without these 
comprehensive teaching aids, published only 
by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’ under 
the imprimatur of the University of Chicago, 
and used by leading educators everywhere. 
For complete information on how this 
5-point program will help your school, fill 
in and mail the attached coupon today. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me complete information about Encyclopaedia Bri- 





School. 
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but in the one way that is appropriate for 
education: through insistence upon the 
freedom of the human mind, upon the 
right of men to seek to find the truth 
wherever it may be and to publish it for 
all men to see. Free institutions are in 
less danger from armed enemies than 
from those who would suppress free in- 
quiry, free discussion and free speech. 

Educational institutions are designed, 
first of all, for the members of the young- 
er generation. The rights of the adult 
citizen and the rights of the child are not 
identical. 

The first right of every child, of 
course, is to security: that is, to a home 
where sympathy and understanding and 
loving kindness prevail, where shelter 
is to be had and food is to be found. 

The second right of every child is to 
a chance to become a useful, free and 
happy citizen when adulthood is at- 
tained; that is, the child has a right to 
an education that matches his or her tal- 
ents and inclinations and capacity. 

It is the obligation of society-as-a- 
whole to provide the opportunity for such 
an education. 

The variety of interests, of needs and 
of abilities among individuals is so great 
that I do not think that we need fear that 
making a higher education available to 
all those who can profit thereby will re- 
sult in disastrous costs to our citizens. 
On the contrary, the weafth that inevi- 
tably will be created as a result of the 
increased skill of every worker, whether 
artisan or engineer or scientist, will more 
than repay the costs involved. 

Although I do not wish to stress this 
aspect of any program of education-for- 
all to the exclusion of the paramount ar- 
gument upon ethical grounds, it is most 
consequential in the South. 

The future prosperity of the South de- 
pends upon our development of an in- 


dustrial-agrarian economy. that, if it is 
to be productive, must rely upon a high 
degree of skill on the part of every pro- 
ducer, whether that producer is a farmer, 
a factory worker, a professional man or 
an industrial leader. 

There are other factors, of course. The 
South must secure the termination of cer- 
tain economic discriminations that dis- 
rupt our economy, impoverish our peo- 
ple and limit their freedom of enterprise. 
This fight, I believe, will be won soon. 
But victory in it will not automatically 
make the South prosperous. Only South- 
ern effort can make the South prosper- 
ous. And, so long as a highly skilled 
watchmaker produces more value in a 
day by his work than does a ditch-digger, 
a watchmaker will.earn more money and 
be able to sustain a higher standard of 
living. 

If every field of educational oppor- 
tunity is laid open to the young citizen, 
most of them will find the niches in so- 
ciety into which they fit best. If edu- 
cation, at every level, is made free, as 
the common schools now are, the skills 
of so many individuals would be so 
greatly enhanced in our industrial and 
economic potentials. 

To what degree this will require the 
expansion of our educational facilities, I 
do not know. I cannot forecast, with any 
accuracy, nor can anyone else truly 
prophesy precisely what percentage of 
our young people would desire or could 
profit by vocational education in some 
given field, or by a general or a techni- 
cal or scientific education, or by attend- 
ance at a professional school. 


I think that it would be a shrewd guess | 


that the supply of radio technicians, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, loom-fixers, machinists 
and dentists would be determined ullti- 
mately by the demand. 

The argument against an opportunity 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am 1 Physically Fit?” student folders 
(including check sheets). 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
grooming guides. 








Let this free teaching material come to the 


aid of your Physical Fitness Programs! 





Encourage health-on-the-home-front 
among your groups. 
Send for these special aids today. 


VOU WERE never busier. But like thousands of 
Vision who realize the need for teaching phys- 
ical fitness, you never relax your efforts. And we are 
more than glad to contribute to those efforts with 
our carefully planned teaching helps. 


Check the three types of material described above. 


Pick out the ones that fit in with your particular 
groups. Then let us prove to you how much we can 
help to simplify your programs. 

These teaching aids include attractive colored wall 
charts, student material and teaching pamphlets. All 
are available to you free. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. Your request will be 
taken care of without delay so that you can use this 
material to the best advantage in your very vital 
Physical Fitness activities. 











-25 
Bristol-Myers Co., ing York 20, N. ¥ 


kefeller Plaza, , : js 
pr van me FREE teaching aids checked below. 







oe Physical Fitness 


Grade Taught mee 
No. of students in one class: Girls 


2. 1) Dental Health 


Teacher’s Training... 


30 Personal Grooming 
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for higher education for all is today very 
similar to the argument a century ago 
against a common school education for 
all. The opponents of such a program 
cite the astronomical cost, the technical 
obstacles, the administrative difficulties, 
that must be encountered. But having no 
figures to disclose and no facts to reveal, 
inevitably they are driven to the refuge 
of their ultimate cliche: “Such a pro- 
gram is immoral and unconstitutional.” 
I think that we might reply legitimately 
that their arguments were erroneous, 
when the common schools were the ob- 


jective: that human wickedness showed © 


no great increase because more children 
learned to read, and that the people of 
the various States possessed adequate 
machinery for amending their constitu- 
tions. . 

Those who oppose expansion of educa- 


tional services are not above attempts to 
insinuate slyly that expenditures for 
higher education would be at the ex- 
pense of the common schools. This par- 
allels their attempt, some years ago, to } 
suggest that publicly supported high 
schools would impoverish the grammar 
school systems in existence. Those who 
attempt to set the common schools and 
the colleges against each other are 
friends of neither and are bent on doing } 
harmful disservice to each. All educa- 
tional institutions have identical in- 
terests, because they have an identical 
purpose: to serve the people. : 
There will be costs involved in such 
a program. Free education for the child } 
in grammar school certainly is not free 
from the viewpoint of the taxpayer. 
There will be technical difficulties and 
administrative problems. Higher educa- } 





The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


“Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give it up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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tion, in the sense of colleges, is not equip- 
ped today for such an influx of students. 
Moreover, the very fine privately en- 
dowed institutions and denominational 
colleges, which have made so great a con- 
tribution to American education and 
which have influenced American thought 
so profoundly by their dedication to 
ideals of freedom, will have to be fitted 
into the program without destroying their 
independence or reducing their useful- 
ness. 

And, of course, vocational education 
is in its infancy despite the impetus de- 
rived from the war emergency. However, 
in its down-to-earth policy of fostering 
community projects, of carrying its ser- 
vices literally into the home, and of rec- 
ognizing that many adults, outside the 
illiterate group and even skilled, need 
educational services, vocational educa- 
tion leaders have broadened the view- 


point of educators. 

None of those problems impresses me 
as being without solution. Planning and 
experimentation alike will be required. 
Vocational schools will not spring up 
overnight; but today Georgia has one 
such State-operated school functioning, 
and two more will be ready soon. These 
will act as “pilot-plants,” if I may bor- 
row a phrase from industrial terminolo- 
gy, and from these pilot-plants we expect 
to learn much and to integrate an effec- 
tive vocational educational system with 
our existing public schools. 

I think that those who emphasize the 
obstacles to broadening educational op- 
portunity are not dealing entirely with 
facts and are not possessed of the facts. 
They are like the teacher who asked a 
question of little Tommy in arithmetic 
class: 

“Tommy, if you had six apples and 





THE 
HENRY 
BOOKS 


for improved achievement in basic skills 


LEARNING TO COMPUTE 


Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 








By James S. Tippett 


Fresh and original primary 
material by this popular writer 
for children. With all its 
interest—a ction, surprises, 
humor, conversation—vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure 
are carefully controlled. 


Henry and the Garden 
preprimer 
Stories about Henry 
primer 
Henry and His Friends 
first reader 


Here and There with Henry 
second reader 





Book One—grades 5 and 6. Book Two—grades 7 and 8. 


A program of individualized practice in the arithmetic funda- 
mentals. Book Two provides a high school refresher program 
and was selected by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


just published 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS 
Non-Language Form — Grades 4-9 


A valid measure of thé modern curriculum— 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 5 
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you gave your big brother two, how many 
would you have left?” 

“One, teacher,” said Tommy. 

“Why, Tommy, don’t you know how 
many apples two from six would leave?”, 
asked the teacher. 

“Yes, ma’am, but you don’t know my 
big brother.” 

The educational institutions have obli- 
gations to the community, other than 
those of instruction of the young. It is 
time that education—and educators, too 
—came out of the cloister and put their 
abilities and their resources at the dis- 
posal of society. 

It is an appropriate function of the 
colleges, for example, to assist agencies 
of government through research in de- 
veloping techniques that provide greater 
economy and efficiency. It is an ap- 
propriate function of the colleges to con- 
duct experiments and research leading 








A Tool Of Your Trade! 


Visualization rapidly is becoming a “must” in 
all educational work. Are you properly 
equipped for your trade? 

S. V. E. SLIDEFILM AND SLIDE PRO- 
JECTORS are standard for the teaching 
profession. 





D. T. Davis Company 
“First Aid In Visual Aids’ 


231 W. Short Street Lexington S4, Ky. 














to the development and conservation of 
natural resources, either for the State or 
for private industry. Here in Georgia, 
through the cooperation of our Univer- 
sity System with our Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board, we hope 
that the State government, private busi- 
ness, every local community, all will 
benefit by such use of trained and spe- 
cialized talents. In speculation on the 
future of education in the South, it seems 
to me that enormous possibilities for 
good lie in this direction. 

Finally, just as it is the duty of every 
free man to fight for freedom of educa- 
tion, it is the duty of educational insti- 
tutions to fight for every man’s freedom. 
Not by a process of indoctrination. Not 
by the preachment of theories, however 
firmly held and loved, as things to be ac- 
cepted without proof. But in the man- 
ner consistent with sound educational 
principles, by stressing the freedom of 
the mind to inquire, to weigh facts, to 
determine in the light of individual con- 
science and responsibility the truth of 
every claim and the righteousness of ev- 
ery action. 

If I have recurred to this phase of the 
educator’s duty three times, restating a 
principle that no one im this nation ven- 
tures, at least publicly, to deny at-this 
time, it is because I feel strongly that 
those who founded our nation were wise 
when they declared that their foremost 
purpose in establishing a more perfect 
union was to “secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In saving from contamination their ed- 
ucational institutions as very founts of 
freedom, the educator will best serve his 
cause and the cause of all free men. 

The future of public education, in 
every type of institution, is certain if this 
is done. 

In the South, where under discrimina- 
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PRESENT gnevnound 





... this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


@ Every teacher will want this attractive and 
unusual wall display, lithographed on heavy 
paper, in full colors, and measuring more than 
eight feet wide. You can thumb tack it to class 
room walls, full width—or you can cut it apart 
for placing in narrow wall spaces. All we ask 
is that you enclose a dime, wrapped in paper, 
to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 





We have a few thousand ready for immediate 
mailing—but if the demand is especially heavy, 
you may have to wait until additional copies 
are printed. Please don’t request more than 
one for each class room. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
u3 St. Clair Ave. N. E. Cleveland 14 Ohio. for your copy of 
Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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tory handicaps we are struggling to es- 
tablish a sound economy and a social 
pattern that will maintain human dignity, 
we look upon education as the principal 
implement by which we shall attain these 
goals. 

We see in it the device by which the 
standard of living, the earning capacity 
of our people, can be increased. We see 
in it the remedy for our despoiled for- 
ests, our eroded farms, our exploited 
colonial status. We see in it a form of 
social security for our children that re- 
quires neither tax gatherer nor adminis- 
trator. 


But above all, in the educational in- 
stitutions we perceive the best shield and 
the surest weapon that freedom can find 
against its enemies. If democracy as a 
method of government is to endure, an 
informed citizenry is essential. Educa- 
tion overthrows tyrannies; ignorance is 
the great destroyer of free government. 

Because this is true, every aspect of 
each man’s freedom is interwoven with 
the freedom of education, and he must 
fight for it as untiringly as for any other 
form of liberty: for man must first know 
the truth before the truth can set him 
free. 





Physical Education 


In the Rural Schools 


Pp LAYGROUND activities and supervision 

by the teacher may, in many cases de- 
termine the success or failure of the 
school. Too many times the teacher re- 
mains indoors leaving the children to 
themselves during the recess and. noon 
intermissions. Disturbances of a serious 
nature have often arisen due to the teach- 
er not being on the ground to guide and 
direct the activities of the pupils at these 
particular times. 

Aside from building better morale and 
teacher pupil-relationship, physical edu- 
cation under proper guidance is a re- 
quisite to the best mental activity on the 
part of the students. An undernourished 
and undeveloped body cannot produce 
the nerve energy and physical vitality 
necessary to clear and sustained think- 
ing. 

The outline presented below is one 


By Cart HaTCHER 
Supervisor Pike County Schools 
Pikeville, Ky. 

@ 


that is being used in the elementary 
schools of Pike County. It is gladly of- 
fered here for the use of any teacher who 
might want to put it into practice. The 
plan is not original with us, however. 


Physical Education 
PLay SUPERVISION 


“The playground may become a ser- 
ious liability to the school organization 
unless supervision is provided. Some 
teachers do not fully realize what hap- 
pens where play is unsupervised. Child- 
ren tend to learn undesirable language 
and form many objectionable habits of 
conduct. Older boys and girls often mis- 
lead those of younger ages. Unsuper- 
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FOR ANYTHING 
YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





School Seating 
Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Janitorial Supplies 
Blackboards 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 








Dependable service always 


ie these difficult times we are more than 

ever determined to provide sERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 
caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 
continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 
problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. Send for our latest catalog! 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
117-123 S. Fourth St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SEATING CO. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmevican Seating Company 
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vised play usually develops into rough- 
ness where teasing, tripping and fighting 
predominate. Such forms of activity 
lack all the ideals of true sportsmanship 
which is so necessary for proper social 
development. On the unsupervised play- 
ground the aggressive childrén usually 
usurp all the privileges, the timid child- 
ren being neglected because they are not 
recognized as equals by their classmates. 
The purpose of supervised play is to 
provide a program of wholesome activity 
which will give all the pupils an equal 
chance for development through partici- 
pation.” 
Definition 

Physical Education is education by 
means of physical activities. It is con- 
cerned with the big-muscle activities and 
related factors which influence the de- 


reading. 
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Write for Further Information 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 





MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE BUILDING READING POWER 
WITH 
LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


This popular and successful series develops readiness for curricular 
reading and gives pupils the foundation to read easily and com- 
prehendingly in their other fields of study, because: 

1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each grade 
helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading achievement. 
2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills in each 
grade and stresses specific objectives and suggested procedure 

that will assure pupil growth from grade to grade. 

. The content is of such a nature that it trains the pupil for 
curricular reading—-the true test of any reading series. 

. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic test chart, 
emphasizes correct speech habits and facilitates interpretive 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


velopment of the child and the physical 
and social efficiency of the adult. 


General Objectives 
The general objectives of Physical 

Education are: 

1. The development of organic vitality. 

2. The development of many specific 
neuro-muscular skills. 

3. The development of proper ideals and 
attitudes toward physical activity. 

4. The establishment of desirable habits 
of conduct. 


Specific Objectives 
Some of the specific objectives of 
Physical Education may be stated as fol- 
lows: 
1. Prevent handicaps 
physical efficiency. 
2. Improve the individual’s posture. 


and improve 





Pre-Primer 
JACK AND 
NANCY AT HOME 
rimer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS 
Book Two 
STORIES 


WE LIKE 
Book Three 


CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 
Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 
Book Five 


THE WORLD 
AROUND US 


Book Six 
FROM EVERY 
LAND 
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You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to try 
and ae it. That’s what we do—and here’s 

; . mS how our testing has proved its worth. 
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GEN ERAL Morors MaKe Veron 
MAKE VICTORY compier 
E 
BUY MORE WAR BoNDs 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


cause trouble, 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and Open Road 
for Boys. Reprints may be obtaiied free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-201-D Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Decrease mental strain and improve 
mental health. 

. Develop symmetry, control and 
grace of bodily movement. 

. Develop ability to meet physical 


Nn nn  w 


emergencies. 

. Develop alertness and quick re- 
sponse. 

7. Develop an active response to 
rhythm. ; 


8. Develop .courage, self-control, self- 
sacrifice, courtesy, kindness, loyalty, 
obedience, honesty, cooperation and 
initiatiye. 

9. Create in youth an intelligent and 

’ healthful interest in physical activity 
and give to him a fund of activity 
material for use in leisure time. 

10. Create an interest in the physical 
welfare of others. 

11. Promote the desire for wholesome 
associations and recreation. 

12. Develop the proper spirit toward 
victory and defeat. 

13. Develop good character. 

14. Develop the qualities inherent in 
leadership- 


Suggested Out Door Games 
BROWNIES AND FAIRIES 


Draw two lines about forty feet apart 
for goals. The players in two’ equal 
groups stand behind the goals, One 
group (fairies) turn backs, while the 
others (brownies) creep up as quietly as 
possible. One fairy is watching, and 
when they are near calls, “Look out for 
the brownies.” The fairies then chase the 


‘ brownies to their goal and tag as many 


as they can. All who are caught are 

fairies. Then brownies turn backs and 

fairies come up quietly, etc. The side 

having the greater number at the end of 

six chasings, or of available time, wins. 
Hounp AND RABBIT 


Players stand scattered about, but in 
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groups of two with their hands on each 
other’s shoulders. The two players thus 
make a small circle representing a hol. 
low tree. A player who takes the part of 


a rabbit is in each tree. There should 


be one more rabbit than the number of 
trees. One player is chosen for a hound. 
The hound chases the odd rabbit, who 
may take refuge in any tree, but no two 
rabbits may lodge in the same tree. 
Therefore, as soon as a hunted rabbit en- 


ters a tree, the rabbit already there must | 


run for another tree. When the hound 
catches a rabbit, they change places, the 
hound becoming rabbit and the rabbit 
hound. The chase continues. All should 
have the opportunity to be rabbits or 
hounds. This may be done by stopping 
the game and changing players. 


MIDNIGHT 


One player is the fox and the others 
are sheep. The game starts with the fox 
in a den in one corner of the play area. 
The sheep are in a sheepfold marked in 
the diagonally opposite corner. The fox 
leaves his den and wanders about the 
meadow (playground), whereupon the 
sheep also come forth and approach as 
close as they dare. They keep asking 
him, “What time is it?” Should he say, 
“Three o’clock,” or “Eleven o’clock,” 
etc., they are safe, but when he says 
“Midnight!” they must run for the sheep- 
fold, the fox chasing them. Sheep caught 
become foxes and assist the first fox. 
When there is more than one fox they 
should hold up their left hands while 
chasing. The last sheep caught becomes 
fox for a new game. 


BEAN Bac Passinc RELAY 

The children stand side by side in 
lines, with not more than eight to a line. 
Each line passes a bean bag as rapidly 
as possible, from the head of the line to 
the foot and back again. There may be 
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different rules for passing; the bag may 
be passed only by the right hand, or by 
the left hand, or by both hands, or it 
must be touched to the floor or ground 
by each player before being passed, etc. 
The line which passes it down and back 
first wins. If the bean bag is dropped or 
is not passed according to the rules, it 
must go back to the head of the line and 
be started again. 


Cross OvER RELAY 


Formation is the same as for simple 
form of relay. The leader of each team 
holds a basket ball, volley ball, soccer 
ball, or baseball behind a starting line. 
On signal, he runs to a designated goal 
line opposite his team, turns to face his 
team (feet behind the goal line), and 
throws the ball back to the second player 
on his team who has stepped up to the 
starting line. The second player, on 
catching the ball, runs as the first one 
did, stands in front of the first player and 
throws the ball to the third player. The 
race proceeds in this way until every 
player has caught the ball and crossed 
to the opposite side. The team which has 
all of its members on the opposite side 
first, wins. If the player to whom the 
ball is thrown fumbles it he must recover 
it and return behind the starting line to 
begin his run to the goal line. If the 
player at the goal line throws the ball 
so inaccurately that the waiting player 
cannot reach it, the thrower must recover 
the ball and throw it again from the goal 
line. As the players’ skill increases, the 
distance from the starting to goal line 
should be increased. 

SIMON Says 

The players stand. One is chosen 
leader, whom the others follow. The 
leader says, “Simon says, ‘Jump’,” 
whereupon he begins jumping, as do all 
the players. He may say, “Simon says, 
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‘Stop’.” All the players should then 
stand still. If he says only “stop,” any 
players who stop must sit down or squat. 
Only Simon must be obeyed, so the words 
“Simon says” are necessary to start or 
stop any activity. The last player to re- 
main standing wins the game. Many 
active movements, rather than passive 
ones, should be used. 





A useful, hetpfut 
way to appear 
your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally 
you always want to put your best foot 
forward. As you 
know—one sure 
way to do this 
is to keep 
yourself 
alertmen- @ 
tally. And, ‘ 
as you may 
have heard, 
chewing 
refreshing, 
wholesome 
Doublemint 
Gum seems 
to give a per- 
son a mental 
pickup so that 
you go from 
one thing to the next more refreshed. 
There must be certain spare times 
that you have to yourself at home— 
perhaps when marking papers, read- 
ing or studying. Then is when chewing 
this delicious, real-mint Gum would 
probably be of most benefit to you... 
Hollywood stars have especially appre- 
ciated chewing Doublemint just before 
a “take.” They say they seem to feel 
more relaxed and awake and conse- 
quently at their best. 


. To match such energy —no 
wonder you have to stay alert. 


Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingre- 
dients, we could only make a limited supply of 
Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can 
and keep up quality, we will continue to send it all 
to our boys overseas... .. But when once more every- 
one can be supplied, rest assured it will still be the 
same delicious, quality product it has always been. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J]. Beeler 


NON-FICTION 


IMMORTAL WIFE by Irving Stone. Double- 
day Doran. $3. One will look for a long time 
before he will find a more completely satisfy- 
ing book than this biographical novel of Jessie 
Benton Fremont whose career paralleled that 


of her illustrious husband, John Charles Fre- , 


mont, in turbulent and exciting nineteenth 
century America. The conversation and color- 
ful details in some instances are, of course, 
pure fiction, but the larger part is true, based 
upon an extensive bibliography. In addition to 
the story of two dashing and fiery personalities, 
here is the story of a wonderful marriage, of 
the combination of two hearts and spirits and 
minds becoming unified for certain accom- 
plishments which “had come about-as a result 
of their collaboration, symbolic of the strength 
and solidity and intelligence of the marriage 
the two of them had created.” All of the im- 
portant historical and political events of the 
century are a part of the finely woven back- 
ground; particularly outstanding are the days 
of the gold rush to California and the stormy 
days of the Civil War. Against the meticu- 
lously wrought historical scene there marches 
a large and impressive parade of the outstand- 
ing figures of the day, political, literary, and 
social. No praise is too high for “Immortal 
Wife”; by whatever standards one judges his 
reading matter, this deserves a superior mark. 
A UNIVERSITY IS A PLACE... A SPIRIT 
by Frank Le Rond McVey. University of 
Kentucky Press. For twenty-three years, from 
1917 to 1940, Frank L. McVey was president 
of the University of Kentucky, and during that 
time he rendered immeasurable service to the 
commonwealth. Not a small part of his con- 
tribution was the profusion of articles and ad- 
dresses on a wide variety of subjects. This 
volume is a collection of many of those arti- 
cles and addresses carefully edited by his 
wife, Frances Jewell McVey. Such a collec- 
tion is valuable as a memorial to the man, to 
the spirit of the University which was closely 
allied to the president, and as a monument to 
the fine mind of the man whose versatility is 
revealed through this assortment carefully 
arranged according to general subject matter. 
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The divisions dealing with The University and 
Remember Kentucky are particularly interest- 
ing. Other divisions are The University and 
the President, The University and the State, 
Education, Economics, and Democracy—Our 
Heritage. 


CHINA TO ME by Emily Hahn. Doubleday 
Doran. $3. Called “a partial autobiography”, 
this is an intimate recital of the author’s life 
in China from 1935 to 1943. It is very frankly 
personal, including such revelations of her 
mind and activity that the reader is shocked 
at times. The most memorable passages of the 
book, however, are those dealing with China, 
the country and the peopie, during a time 
when history was being made with every inci- 
dent. She presents a new and lucid portrayal 
of the Chinese people and their manner of liv- 
ing as well as their philosophy and trends of 
thought. Miss Hahn’s style is highly com- 
mendable and articulate, and the resulting 
book is one full of interest and intrigue. 


FICTION 


IT’S ALWAYS TOMORROW by Robert St. 
John. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. A newspaper 
reporter from Chicago, tough and sophisti- 
cated, was sent to Poland to cover the war. 
Through a miscellany of experiences he 
changes his ideas about many things and 
eventually becomes a crusader for the “little 
man” all over the world. . The pictures of the 
war are shown in episodic form and are vivid 
and terrifying. The large number of incidents 
and characters seem at times too many to be- 
come real, but the story as a whole is com- | 
plete and full. The reporter’s meeting with 
Yashma, his Polish secretary, and Polly, a 
cockney waitress in London, influence his 
thinking and actions and add realism and 
verisimilitude to the novel. This is an excellent 
bit of war reporting, from the pen of a man 
who knows what it is all about. 


JUVENILE 


JUBA’S NEW MOON by Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. Julian Messner. $2. Kentucky in 
1794 is the scene of the latest novel for 
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younger readers by one of Kentucky’s most 
talented writers. The faithful Negro mammy 
brings the six Shadrow children to the wilder- 
ness region of Kentucky to make their home 
which the father has previously established. 
Their story is a detailed account of the day- 
by-day occurrences: the food and clothing, 
the entertainment, their encounters with the 
neighbors and a belligerent Indian. The 
author’s complete knowledge of her material 
and her unusual ability to tell an interesting 
story well make this an exceptionally valuable 
and entertaining story for readers of ten and 
up. 

YANKEE THUNDER by Irwin Shapiro. 
Julian Messner. $2.50. From a variety of 
sources supplemented by his own imagination 
and creativeness, a capable author has woven 
a fascinating legendary life of Davy Crockett. 
He here appears to be a serious rival of Paul 
Bunyan and his antics are sure to please older 
and more sophisticated readers than those for 
whom it was primarily written. Equally 
charming are the pictures by James Daugher- 
ty, an outstanding illustrator, who has cap- 


tured completely the mood and tempo of the 
subject and the author. A delightful. book in 


every respect. 


JUVENILE 


THe Winpinc River by Helen Fuller Orton. 
J. P. Lippincott Co. $2. Older boys and girls 
will find much to entertain and enlighten in 
this historical novel of America in 1797. The 
central figure is a 13-year-old girl who comes 
from France and lives at a French settlement 
on the Susquehanna. In story and in history 
it is an admirably done book, and its charm 
is enhanced by the unusual illustrations of 


Robert Ball. 


THE SeEcrRET Sprinc by Emma Atkins 
Jacobs. The John C. Winston Co. $2. The 
most enthusiastic member of the Marsh Family 
Orchestra which traveled with a Chautauqua 
Circuit was Laurel, who dominates this story 
of just enough romance and mystery to ap- 
peal to readers of 12 and up. The author has 
successfully created her characters and placed 

(Continued on Page 50) 





The ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


A Basic Reading Program for Grades 1 Through 6 


The Alice and Jerry Books carry the child to new heights of reading 
achievement and happiness. 


The content is alive, quick-moving, ethically sound, socially significant. 


The stories have plot, action, suspense, surprise. 
A well-organized program of concept building, 


real and human. 


The characters are 


vocabulary enrichment, and word-recognition techniques is carried 


through all six grades. _ 


Workbooks, teachers’ manuals, card helps, and tests are available. 


For Reading Happiness and Reading Success 
Use the Alice and Jerry Books 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, IIl. 
Kentucky Representative: H. Lee Smith, 2546 Woodbourne Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL --- FEBRUARY 1945 


Counties Superintendent 


BooNnE D. H. Norris 





es Re ee a Une: Charles Paynter 
CALLOWAY Prentice Lassiter 
CUMBERLAND Samuel Alexander 
CE aE NEETEES Mrs. Martha Dell trmenes 


HIAMRIOON ................-.. W. L. Case 





Elvena Lee Miller 
NRO ie od en Hugh C. Spalding 
McCreary Wn. O. Gilreath 
OLDHAM 
REO 2 oi 2 oe ee H. T. Wright 


Eee Oe eRe. H. N. Ockerman 


on, tT CRC ee EE V. G. Waggener 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
0 [eeenierie bac ted Rrpetenant eran. D. R. Riggins 
NOS 0 ee ee ee ee. N. Wilson Burks 


7 gee oO ee See ek ae A eee en J. Edgar Price 


K.E.A. CONVENTION 
Lexington, April 18-20, 1945 


Independent Districts Superintendent 


FULTON ...J. O. Lewis 





Lillian Johnston 





LEBANON City ...........-.-- 


MIpDLEBURG Robert L. Anderson 


Murray W. J. Capplinger 


OWENSBORO «........-..----cc00s:105--- iobee SNe J. L. Foust 
eA ORR ne tir RW Rane eree PoRorrEe J. T. Embry 


PANTING os cn ee ee eee Cc. W. Hume 


Schools and Colleges Principal 


BEEcHWoop GRADED AND HicH Glorene Hall 


Fr. MitcHELL, CoviINcToNn 


Junction City Hicu Earl Cocanougher 


Louisville: 

Avex G. Barret Jr. HIGH...............- Nata Lee Woodruff 
J. H. HeEywoop 
LoutsvitLE Mate Hicu W. S. Milburn 


Nannie Lee FRAYSER...............---------.--- Elma Kohnhorst 


RevusBen Post Hanteck HALL W. F. Coslow 
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Counties 
Breathitt - Meade Woodford 
Madison - Warren 

Cities 

Fordsville Nicholasville Somerset 
Greenville Owensboro Southgate 
Horse Cave 


SCHOOLS 


Berea, Big Hill Grade School 
Bobtown School 
Kingston Sr. High School 
Kirksville Sr. High School 
Middletown School 
Scaffold Cane School 
Silver Creek Grade School 
Todd School 
Wallaceton School 
Bonnieville, Public School 
Bowling Green 
Barren River Con. School 
College Street School 
Delafield School 
Eleventh Street School 
Greenwood School 
State St. Sr. High School 
Boyce, Boyce School 
Bristow, Bristow Cons. H. S. 
Sand Hill School 
Caseyville, Caseyville School 
Clay, Pride School 
College Hill, Bend School 
Cub Run, Cub Run High School 
DeKoven, DeKoven Elem. School 
Dreyfus, Log Cabin School 
Duluth, Beech Grove School 
Webb School 
Fisherville Elem. School 
Flatwoods, Advance Jr. High School 
Fordsville Cons. School 
Greenville 
Greenville High School 
Greenville Public School 
Grove Center School 
Hadley Cons. High School 
Hardyville, Memorial Cons. School 
Monroe School, Rt: No. 1 
Hopkinsville, Senior High School 
Horse Cave Ind. School 
Louisville 
I. N. Bloom School 
Emma Dolfinger School 
Emerson School 
John Marshall School 
John B. McFerran School 
Middleburg High School 
Morganfield 
Clements School 
Hancock School, R. R. 


SCHOOLS 
Hite Elem. School 
Morganfield High School (White) 
Morganfield School 
Spring Grove School 
Sullivan School, R. R. 
Nicholasville, High School 
Oakland Cons. Elem. School 
Owensboro 
Jefferson Jr. High School 
Emerson School 
Franklin School 
Robert E. Lee School 
Lincoln School 
Longfellow School 
Owensboro Jr. High School 
Owensboro Senior High School 
Owensboro Trade Sr. High School 
Washington School 
Wilson School 
Richardsville, Cons. High School 
Richmond, Bethel School 
Bobtown Grade School 
Cedar Cliff School - 
Central Sr. High School 
Concord School 
Dodd School 
Doylesville School, Rt. 
Forest Hill School 
Grapevine School 
Miller Grade School 
Newby Grade School 
Peytontown School 
Pleasant Green School 
Poosey School 
Red House Grade School 
Ruthton School 
Shallow Ford School 
Union City Grade School 
White Hall Grade School 
Rich Pond, Cons. Elem. School 
Riverside School 
Rockfield, Cons. High School 
Smith’s Grove, Carver School 
Chalybeate Sr, High School 
Merry Oaks School 
North Warren High School 
Somerset 
Central School 
Columbia School 
Fourth Ward Elem. School 
Parker School 
Somerset High School 
Southgate Public School 
Sturgis 
Sturgis Elem. School 
Sturgis High School 
Sturgis Jr. High School 
Union City, Brassfield School 
Valley View, Siloam School 
Waco Sr. High School 
Woodburn, Consol. High School 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Atton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Aton, Chairman 
Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville 
W. M. Rirter, Glasgow. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 


TERM EXPIRES 


Guienn O. Swine, Covington 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 


R. T. Wurrtincuitt, Hazard 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 


June 30, 1945 








Warren Peyton, Hartford................. .......J une 30, 1947 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, Louisville....June 30, 1947 


J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


June 30, 1948 





H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
James H. Ricumonp, Murray 


30, 1946 
June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1947 
June 30, 1945 





Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast Disraicr: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Seconp District: 
President—H. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 


y. 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Tuirp Distaicr: 
President—Holland Harvey, Greenville, 


y. 
Secretary—W. M.: Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourtn Disraicr: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. 


Ruby Fouts, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Firts District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Upper CumBertanp District: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


. 
Miovte Cumsertanp District: 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer_ E. 
Somerset, Ky. 


Losey, West 


Upper Kentucky River District: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead, Ky. 


Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


Norruern Distaict: 

President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. 
dence, Ky. 


A. Caywood, Indepen- 


Cenrrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelser, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpucATION : 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


Derartment oF Sgconpary EpucaTion: 


President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
* ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers : 
President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— 


No report 
Secretary— P 


Conf of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—No report 





Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 
Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, 
State Teachers College, 
Green, Ky. 


Western 
Bowling 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 


Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—W. F. 

burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss 
Louisville, Ky. 


Russell, Flemings- 


Emma J. Woerner. 
DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTS: 
Music Section: 


President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks,  6ll 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DePaRTMENT oF Vi aL E : 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 





ee) No report 
Secretary—. 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President-\ xu report 
Secretary— 
Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT OF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
— se L. Edwards, Center, 
y. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physica] Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 


Thomas, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E, A, Puanninc Boarp: 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Not yet chosen. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 


Gia of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y- 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


er} No report 
Secretary— 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lrsrary Group CONFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Educgtion 
iation: 


President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
— Teachers College, Richmond, 
y: 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Léxing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DEPARTMENT OF CLAssRoOM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President— No report 
Secretary-. 

Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President— No report 
Secretary—. 

Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
, Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees oF TEACHER’s RETIREMENT SysTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 





John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville. 


January 1, 1948 
» 1945 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
peer 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 





1947 ‘a 





J. A. Caywood, C 


Green 





June 30, 1945 LL. C. Curry, Bowli 





W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1947 





C. H. Farley, Pikeville 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F, Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, Hend 


June 30, 1946 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission on ProressionaL Eruics : 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky. 


June 30, 1945 


Edward L, Cawood, Harlan 





Hon. T. W: Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort 
Morton Walker, du Pont Manual, Louisville 


Hon, John Fred Williams, Frankfort 
Hon. Eldon S, Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


January 1, 1948 
January 1, 1948 
June 30, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES . 


June 30, 1947 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 


June 30, 1948 





February, 


Nineteen Forty-five 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky........ ........... re 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky... 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
...June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1945 
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Book Looks 


(Continued from Page 45) 
them accurately and colorfully in an era which 
she remembers well. Attractive pictures are 
by Margaret Ayer. 

THE New WonpberR Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by Henry Chase Hill and Will H. 
Johnston. Winston. $2.50. A valuable and 
up-to-date reference book is this encyclopedia 
which emphasizes modern industry and in- 
vention. It is an exceedingly attractive and 
complete book and contains a large number of 
illustrative photographs and diagrams. It is 
particularly valuable for its timely provision 
of such subjects as radar, plastics, and sulfa 
drugs. 





Southeastern Conference 


(Continued from Page 12) 
of Rural Education who spoke on F ederal 


Aid for Education. 
Resolutions passed requested the full- 








TRESSLER’S 
English In Action* 


Fourth Edition 


stimulates boys and girls to attack with 
zest the job of mastering the basic skills 
needed today * * * * read with under- 
standing—listen attentively—think log- 
ically—speak clearly—develop well 
rounded personalities—become _intelli- 
gent citizens. 


*The most successful series of construc- 
tive English texts ever published. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

















Howard Dawson on 


time service of Dr. 
Federal Aid promotion, and that Class- 
room Teacher Association Presidents be 
sent to two conferences annually at the 
expense of the state association. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmericAN Book Company— 
H: R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Repub!’ 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview ff 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. ‘ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR f 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. Heatn anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia } 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. f 


Hovucuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LaiLaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky. 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route \ 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. f 
McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 
Sttver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 J 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Jonn C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book Encycitopepra—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompANy—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 
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PAE AOA STIRS 
_ be 


the Just What You Want in a Complete Geography 


| Program for Your Elementary Schools! 


, The Famous Atwood-Thomas Geographies 
: Used in Thousands of Schools 


siana J 
NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 
. A beginning text in geography, telling in simple stories how we 
obtain food, shelter, fuel and transportation. Describes rural 
ubl’ life for city children and city life for country children. Con- 
trasts prehistoric communities with modern ways of living. For 
view ff Grade 3. 
— VISITS IN OTHER LANDS 
enth Takes your pupils on imaginary journeys to strange lands. They 
mingle with foreign peoples—-see how they live, how climatic 
ritley | and geographical factors affect their lives. The pupil learns to 
j read and understand simple maps and geographic terms; is taught 
cadia to grasp the fundamentals of geography. For Grade 4. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONS 
An unusually interesting geographic study of North and South 
Ky. f America. Shows how geography influences the history, ways of 
life and future of all the American nations. Latin America’s 


ine importance and effects of the war on the Western Hemisphere 
— are properly stressed. For Grade 5 
NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, Revised 
. Ed- } , ; 
Ky. A crystal-clear presentation of Eastern Hemisphere geography. 
10 Possessions of European nations are discussed in association with 
the home lands. This gives quickened interest—keener appre- 
South ciation of country-and-colony relationships. The regional treat- 
ment is most effective. For Grade 6. 
an THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
1020 WESTERN WORLD 
This new book links the Western Hemisphere together—empha- 
Gre- sizes properly our Canadian and Latin American relations. 
Clain Gives clear understanding of neighboring American peoples and 
‘ our interwoven interests with them. Handsome new maps and 
_— photographs. For Grade 7. 


Bank Ask for Full Information on These Geographies 


4173 


- Unele Sam GINN AND COMPANY 


Needs Paper— . 
Save It! 199 East Gay Street Columbus 16, Ohio 





ALF 




















Kentucky —~ 





knows no boundaries! 


Her products and her sons reach every land in the world. To 
help to understand these contacts and make them more peace- 
ful and profitable is one of the major objectives of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky’s newly established Department of Geography. 
Courses are offered which deal with the new global relations 
between peoples, and which seek to promote an understanding 
of other peoples necessary to peaceful living in our modern 
world. 


During the Summer Quarter of 1945, the University’s Department of 
Geography will offer: 


A course in the “Elements of Geography,” consisting of a study of modern globes 
and maps showing global relations between all peoples of the world. This course 
is a modern necessity to teachers, students of education and liberal arts students. 






















The department will also offer courses in “Re- 
gional Geography of the World,” “Geography 


Spring of North America,” and “Geography of Latin 
— America.” 
New students report For further information as well as a copy of the new 
Meniay, Sees 39. picture book, address 


All students register 
Tuesday, March 20. 
Classwork begi . 
Wednesday, Marc a 
21. Last date upon The Registrar 
which a student may 
enter an_ organized 


wre" | University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 


























